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A Prayer for Unity 


O Lord God, who gave to us walkers in the darkness Jesus Christ 
the Light of the World, to be our salvation and the light by which we 
walk, have mercy upon us. 

In the self-satisfaction of our church activity, in our insensitiveness 
to the needs of the world for which Christ died, in our failure to be 
the Church in the world in which we live, in the weakness and half- 
heartedness of our missionary effort, have mercy upon us. 

In our unwillingness to know the truth of those caught in a poverty 
we can scarcely understand, in our idle acquiescence in the malnutri- 
tion of two-thirds of the world, in the complacence with which we 
assumne superiority over those who do not enjoy our educational or 
technical superiority, in all our passing by on the other side, have 
mercy upon us. 

In our carelessness of the truths revealed to us in our own church 
traditions, in our deafness to the Word proclaimed in Scripture, in 
our indifference to division, in our blundering search for the unity 
which has been lost, have mercy upon us. 

O God, in the darkness of our night look down upon all those who 
participate in the New Delhi Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, and upon those who work for it in India, in Geneva, or in 
local communities anywhere. Enable us all to reach outward to the 
world for which He died, to reach down in service of those for 
whom He would have us care, to reach forward towards that unity 
which is Christ’s will, through Him who is our light, our unity, our 


message, and the source of all compassion, Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 


—Commission on Faith and Order 
World Council of Churches 
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‘The Light of the World’’ 


An Ecumenical Symposium 


Mission and Unity 


CREIGHTON Lacy, Missions and Social Ethics, The Methodist Church. 


“The unity of the Church and the mission of the Church both be- 
long, in equal degree, to the essence of the Church.” These words 
come from the Introduction to “A Draft Plan for the Integration of 
the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council.” By the time this BULLETIN appears in print that proposed 
integration may be an accomplished fact. But it will be only one 
item on the agenda of a highly significant ecumenical gathering at 
New Delhi, India, from November 18 to December 6, 1961. A year 
and a half ago I visited the brand-new conference hall, with its im- 
posing decor and its multi-lingual translation system in committee 
rooms as well as auditorium, where at this moment world church- 
men are witnessing to “the great new fact of our era.” 

For half a century the centrifugal fragmentation of Protestantism 
has been slowing down, and centripetal forces have been gaining in 
strength. The Edinburgh Conference of 1910 was a World Mission- 
ary Conference, made up of representatives from mission boards 
and societies rather than denominations, and committed to the de- 
liberate avoidance of theological and doctrinal issues. From it, after 
the disruption of World War I, came the International Missionary 
Council, which has continued to operate for forty years on those 
same principles, bringing into its orbit new national Christian councils 
ia many lands. But some of the Edinburgh delegates had broader 
dreams than cooperation in mission programs, fundamental though 
that must be. Bishop Brent conceived a periodic forum in which 
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those very areas of Faith and Order by-passed by the I.M.C. might ~ 

be discussed by church leaders and theologians. Bishop Sdéderblom | 
urged that the social and international concerns manifested by 
Christians during the war years should be expanded to consider the 
Life and Work of the Church in the-world on a permanent basis. 

Each of these movements sponsored conferences which remain 
milestones in Christian history. Both of them were ready to unite 
after 1937. Prevented from formal organization by World War II, 
the World Council of Churches “in process of formation” carried 
on so many activities that two years before its birth an American 
Lutheran visitor to Geneva called it ‘the liveliest embryo this planet 
has ever seen.” From Amsterdam in 1948 through Evanston in 
1954, members of the World Council of Churches have proved that 
they intend not only to “stay together” but to “grow together” and 
to serve together. 

The International Missionary Council has been a council of coun- 
cils, of mission boards and functional agencies and national federa- 
tions. The World Council of Churches is a council of churches, of 
denominational representatives and Eastern Orthodox bodies. Yet 
as early as 1946 the two councils jointly created the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, to speak to governments and 
the United Nations on behalf of Christian groups, and interpret to 
Christian citizens the problems and responsibilities of international 
life. In 1949 they established the joint East Asia Secretariat, now | 
supplemented by a permanent East Asia Christian Conference to | 
deal with regional concerns. When the W.C.C. set up a Department — 
of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, it soon found itself 
stretching far beyond Europe into the areas and needs and programs § 
of the I.M.C. When both bodies had divisions for Study and Re- jf 
search (e.g. the Church in Areas of Rapid Social Change), their in- J 
tegral character and purpose proved inescapable. Meanwhile many 
so-called Younger Churches outgrew their dependence on parent 


mission societies and demanded status as full-fledged churches in the | 


World Council. 


More basic than any practical or structural considerations, how- 
ever, has been the realization that mission and unity are inseparable |f 


in the essence of the One True Church of which all denominations are — 
but imperfect branches. On the basis of previous commitment “in |f 
principle,’ the New Delhi Assembly is expected to open with an jf 


historic declaration of integration. The revised organization will 
include a Division of World Mission and Evangelism at World Council | 
headquarters, and a Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, © 
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to hold major conferences in the period between W.C.C. Assemblies. 
Furthermore the World Council in all of its activities and projects 
gives fresh acknowledgment “that missions belong to the heart of the 
ecumenical movement.” 

Conciliar developments are only one aspect of Christian unity. 
In Japan and in South India two significant church unions have 
taken place. In three other areas (North India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon—or Lanka) revised schemes of union are under active con- 
sideration. The inclusion of Baptists and Disciples in these negotia- 
- tions has led to a recognition of both infant (or sponsored) and adult 
(or believer’s) baptism, with membership in either case by subsequent 
confirmation. The proposed “solution” for apostolic succession, in- 
volving doctrines of the Church and of the ministry, is discussed in 
_ Professor Sullivan’s “Anglican View” below. The Central Conference 
of the Methodist Church in Southern Asia has already approved 
participation in the Church of North India, and the annual conferences 
are currently voting on the plan, looking toward “enabling action” 
by the General Conference of 1964. Yet many Methodists still take 
the attitude of one prominent official, who remarked in a discussion 
some years ago: “Of course I am all for ecumenical progress, but I 
just hate the thought of having 600,000 Methodists wiped out of 
North India.” 

In this country initial discussion has been stimulated by the so- 
called Blake-Pike proposals, voiced publicly in San Francisco last 
December. Already the General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church and the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have approved the issuance of invitations to the Methodist 
Church and the United Church of Christ to enter into conversations 
on church union within the United States. Already certain Method- 
ist leaders (with notable exceptions)* have voiced negative reactions 
or vehement opposition on such grounds as increased bureaucratic 
machinery, alleged hypocrisy and publicity-seeking by the sponsors, 
Methodism’s sufficient size and success, the claim that unity in 
Christ requires no visible manifestation. Whatever the objections— 
and the values—they should be carefully and prayerfully studied, 
not only by the General Conference Commission on Church Union, 
but by every congregation in each of the denominations. As G. K. 
Chesterton once said: “What has not happened locally has not 

* As this BULLETIN goes to press, Bishop Lord declared in his Convocation 
Sermon: “I find in the proposal of Dr. Eugene Carson Blake a depth of 


spiritual insight and a breadth of Christian love and understanding that fill me 
with hope and joy.” 
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happened.” This is the greatest challenge—and the greatest need— 
of the ecumenical movement today. . 

The word oikumene occurs fifteen times in the New Testament, 
referring to the inhabited world, the known world, or the world of 
Greco-Roman culture. Beginning in the fourth century, the universal 
councils of the Church were called “ecumenical.” In 1881 an 
Ecumenical Conference of Methodism was held, the first in a long 
series leading up to Oslo this past summer. We have recently re- 
linquished our exclusive use of the term to movements for unity 
among major Christian denominations and communions. We have 
not yet decided, individually or collectively, what further expressions 
of oneness in Christ He demands. But as disciples, we owe it to 
ourselves, to our brothers in Christ, and to our Lord Himself, to 
inquire what He intended when he prayed repeatedly “that all may 
be one.” Jesus clearly had both mission and unity in mind when 
he said at the Last Supper: “. . . for those who are to believe in me 
through their word, that they may all be one . . . so that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me. . . that they may be one even as 
we are one, I in them and thou in me, that they may become perfectly — 
one.” (John 17 :20-23) 

For these reasons the BULLETIN editors asked four members of the 
Divinity School faculty to write on any aspect of ecumenicity which 
has captured our concern. Although we represent four major 
communions, we speak as individual Christians. It is our hope 
that readers will be stimulated to more than one of the following re- 
actions: to follow closely—with heart and mind—the reports from 
New Delhi and subsequent ecumenical developments; to seek fresh 
ways of expressing Christian cooperation and fellowship at the local 
level; to encourage your congregations to discuss fully and frankly | 


the essential elements of faith which unite us and those which divide | 


us; to share your thoughts and experiences with other alumni and 
friends through these pages. Christian unity is ultimately a gift of 
God. But it comes in unexpected, creative ways into hearts—and 
bodies of Christians—prepared to receive it. It comes to those who | 
know that the Church is the Body of Christ (too often broken by 
us), and that He lived and died and rose again “that all may be 


” 


one. 


Local Ecumenicity: An Introduction to the 
New Delhi Study Booklet 


FREDERICK HeErzoc, Systematic Theology, The United Church of 
Christ. 


Jesus Christ the Light of the World is the theme for the current 
meeting of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi, India. 
Comparing the theme with that of the Evanston Conference in 1954, 
Christ—The Hope of the World, one cannot but notice in it the inclu- 
sion of the appellative “Jesus.” For the Christian faith the ref- 
erence to the Christ, although not excluding any thought relative to 
the earthly Jesus, especially connotes his office and often even the 
state of his exaltation. In emphasizing the name Jesus Christian faith 
appeals primarily to the person and earthly ministry of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. At the time of the Evanston meeting some feared that its 
theme was producing an academic milieu aloof from the workaday 
affairs of life. After one of the opening addresses a renowned leader 
of the ecumenical movement felt constrained to quip: “And the Word 
became theology!” If the present study booklet is any indication, the 
New Delhi conference will afford little opportunity for quips of this 
kind. Jesus Christ here appears immersed in the humdrum struggles 
of Everyman. 

The striking make-up of the booklet immediately catches the at- 
tention of the reader. It is not quite Life-style. But the many ex- 
cellent pictures make concrete the loftiest ecumenical theology for 
those it is supposed to reach: The people of the churches in the 
metropolis, in suburbia and Podunk all over the world. The men 
and women of the pew are meant when the General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft, writes in the 
preface: “The World Council of Churches requests the pleasure of 
your company at the Third Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches to be held in New Delhi, India, in November 1961.” 
Even if he goes on to say: “Please do not take this too literally!’ the 
entire booklet bears out the sincerity of the invitation. In the Church 
such presence in the Spirit can be most relevant. To be present in the 
Spirit in New Delhi, this is the invitation the study booklet extends to 
every church member. 

The brief review of the theme (pp. 7-12), eight lively theme- 
centered Bible studies of no more than two pages each (pp. 14-31), 
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a discussion of specific aspects of the theme, especially of witness, 
service and unity (pp. 32-51), and a sketch of the history of the 
World Council and its present efforts (pp. 53-72) are presented in 
such a down-to-earth way that no layman or laywoman can possibly — 
claim that this is theological shop-talk: 

It is gratifying that the ecumenical movement was capable of 
producing this aid in translating ecumenical concerns for ordinary 
Christians. The movement is too precious a gift for our divided 
world that it should be shrugged off by the average church member 
as the esoteric cult of the top echelon of church officialdom. 


Exploding the Image of the Ecumentac 


“Our church leaders must have a pretty good time travelling like 
this! I suppose the meetings do some good, But I can’t see that they 
help us very much in our job here with this struggling congregation!” 
(p. 53) “Have love, will travel,’ is the usual image of the ecumeni- 
cally interested person. The image is exploded in this booklet. 
The main concern of the ecumenical movement is to bring the mem- 
bers of the world-wide church into closer touch with one another 
and to make the local church act more responsibly as a member of 
the world-wide church. 

The World Council is not a super-church nor does it intend to 
become one. But it provides Christians of various denominational 
backgrounds with a meeting-ground on which they can get to know 
one another as Christians. What they afterwards make of this ex- 
perience on the denominational level is not the direct concern of the 
World Council. It is only a fact that those who have worshipped and 
worked together in the World Council with Christians from all 
over the world desire that the unity they felt take on more con- 
crete form on the local or national levels of church life. 

Regardless of whether or not organic unions between denomina- 
tions are desirable, undoubtedly there is still rampant among us a 
denominational narcissism that nips in the bud almost any concern 
for what it means to be a Christian. The identification-tags, “I am 
a Methodist,” “I am a Presbyterian,” that are still for sale in church 
supply houses and Christian book stores betray the self-love in which 
most denominations are still caught and which makes people strain 
themselves to be a Methodist, for example, or a Presbyterian rather 
than to inquire what it means to be a Christian. Does anyone know 
of a tag that reads, “I am a Christian”? 

The study booklet raises the question of what it means to be 
a Christian on the local level with inescapable directness. It is good 
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that here it may be dealt with without the problem of a proposed 
denominational merger immediately lurking in the background or 
between the lines. Any congregation addressing itself to the following 
series of questions will learn that ecumenical thinking, rather than 
lending itself to the making of an ecumeniac, unsettles Christian 
complacency in high and low places: “In your neighborhood what are 
the churches of different denominations doing together? Do they 
pray for one another? Have you tried—joint action for inter-church 
aid? Joint house-to-house visitation? Ecumenical youth work? 
_ Joint house meetings? United public witness on social issues? United 
evangelism in various forms? Do the various local churches send 
fraternal delegates to each other’s church council meetings? Share 
in each other’s worship?” (p. 50) All this without any suggestion 
that denominational merger is the prerequisite for such joint Christian 
action! 

But the booklet does not deceive the reader either about the 
difficulty of joint Christian action. It takes a common experience of 
the distinctively Christian to make Christians work together. “If 
all the congregations in a neighborhood, for example, suddenly decided 
to make common cause and come together, they would soon be 
splitting up again if they had not come together in a real reconcilia- 
tion, that is with true understanding, deep penitence and genuine 
conviction that only thus could they really be obedient to the call 
of Christ. Unity means much more than mere togetherness: it is 
manifesting the unity given to us in Christ.” (p.63) While all this 
talk is going on about a great United Protestant Church in the 
United States what is most needed is an experience of the already 
given unity in Christ wherever Christians live together. Any organi- 
zational unity on the national level is meaningful only when it ex- 
presses genuine unity among Christians on the local level. 

The emphasis on local Christian responsibility does not mean 
that the ecumenical movement is neglecting its world-wide responsibil- 
ities. It carries on a world-wide ministry in almost every imaginable 
area of concern. “In 1959 the churches made gifts to the value 
of $85 million in this service. Together the churches have worked 
for homeless and stateless people through the Refugee Service of 
the World Council. Since 1948, 220,000 refugees have been re- 
settled in new lands, homes and jobs. Medical care, language in- 
struction, vocational training, education, welfare counselling, pastoral 
care, have provided for thousands of others, and special attention is 
given to the sick, incapacitated and aged.” (p. 69) This quote 
mentions only a portion of the work that is shouldered. The booklet 
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itself does not mainly want to call attention to this work. It is try- 
ing to impress upon the reader the idea that even the best world-wide 
ministry must remember that charity begins at home and must give 
concrete expression to this insight. But it is of no little consequence 
for the church member to see what the churches are able to do if they 
pool their resources and make a concerted effort in witnessing to the 
world. 


Focusing Thought on the Image of the Light 


The projected conference employs the device of a theme in order 
to aid the understanding of the Christian task. Jesus Christ, the 
initiator of all Christian effort, is interpreted by the Biblical image of 
light. Especially the Bible studies (pp. 14-31) are engaged in an 
interpretation of the image. This is done on the background of its 
everyday use which provides a sound point of contact: “We speak 
of getting light on a question which puzzles us, and of being in the 
dark when we do not see the path ahead. Light has become a symbol 
for health and freedom and all things that people long for; and this 
is true in the Bible as in other books.” (p. 7) Reference is also made 
to the use of the light image in other religions, for example, in 
Islam. (p. 8) At any rate, in a gloomy world constantly exposed 
to the threat of nuclear war man’s grasping for the light comes 
almost as naturally as breathing. He does not especially have to be 
made aware of it. Neither is there any particular need to dem- 
onstrate to modern man what the contrast of light, darkness, is. 

Darkness is of course not merely the threat of nuclear war, but 
also such evils as poverty, hunger, disease and ignorance. Man has 
increasingly been able to tackle some of these evils. However, often 
he does not see that his solution of the problems creates new evils. 
“New knowledge creates new dangers . . . Prosperity can easily 
make men forget how often their wealth is derived from the ex- 
ploitation of others, turn them into mere defenders of their selfish 
interests, and blind them to the deeper issues of life and to the 
sufferings of others.” (p. 12) What is it that really can illumine 
man’s darkness? Greater knowledge of the atom? More expansive 
conquests of space? Improved psychological and sociological insight ? 
Increased quality education? All these things undoubtedly contribute 
to helping man appreciate his capacities more fully. But in spite of 
progress in many areas man’s over-all condition is still threatened by 
defeat. The present world situation suggests that man defeats his 
accomplishments most in the realm of his interdependencies. He is 
unable to build a coherent world community. It is difficult for him 
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to solve the problem of community even on smaller levels. The 
reason for this becomes especially obvious when man’s efforts at 
building community are confronted with one who created lasting com- 
munity, Jesus Christ. He is that light which “shows up things for 
what they are.” (p. 10) In view of man’s innumerable ways of 
deceptive self-illumination the Christian believes that man must be 
illumined by the true light. He trusts that Jesus Christ is that true 
light which illumines the human condition. 

Jesus Christ created community in sharing the sorrows and the 
_ sufferings of his neighbors. In fact, “Christ still suffers wherever men 
suffer; and we are called to enter into that suffering ourselves.” (p. 
34) Churches easily live under the misapprehension that Christianity 
is a triumphant affair. But whatever triumph Christianity might 
celebrate it will prove empty if it is not the triumph of suffering and 
| co-suffering, of com-passion. In this respect the booklet raises a 
probing question for every church: “When someone says, ‘We have 
such a fine fellowship in our church,’ what does he or she mean? Is 
the church merely a club or clique of like-minded people who get on 
well and have a fine time?” (p. 47) It is not surprising that there 
is a “tragic leakage of teenagers from the church” which “is not a 
problem of any one congregation or communion; it is a problem of all 
the churches.” (p. 59) Young people are discerning enough to 
notice when they are confronted with the “cult of the comfortable” or 
the “cult of reassurance” rather than with the tough challenge of a 
difficult faith. As to building community, including the reluctant 
teenagers, the one question of significance is: “How does the Church 
find its place with its Lord among the poor, the outcast, and the 
victims of natural disaster?’ (p. 40) For only the community 
with the stronger com-passion will be able to shed that light on 
mankind it so much longs for. 


An Ecumenical Orthodoxy in the Making? 


There can be no doubt that the booklet is moving. It is a sincere 
call to discipleship in the twentieth century—and is certainly not 
meant as an ex cathedra missive. It invites critical thought. There 
are three—overlapping—areas which the reader will want to examine 
carefully. 

First, the ecclesiological nomenclature. Any movement as vast 
as the ecumenical soon after its origin depends on certain doctrines 
felt as facts. For example, this booklet takes for granted and almost 
mechanically reiterates that “Christ came and died for us, to call 
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together His divided sinful people and make them one with God ~ i 
and with each other as members of His body” (p. 48), that it is the | 


Church which is ““His Body” (p. 10), and that “The Unity We Seek” | 


(p. 50) is a good thing. Although much is made of the non- | | 
theological causes of the divisions in the body of Christ (p. 49), non- 
theological causes of church unity seem to be almost non-existent. An 
examination of the social sources of church unity would perhaps make 
the World Council less self-assured in applying the great ecclesiolog- 
ical terms to its every move and cough. 

Second, the christological nomenclature. With respect to Jesus 
Christ the booklet is emphatic in stressing that “we must remind 
ourselves exactly who He is and what He does.” (p. 9) It then ap- 
peals to the Apostles’ Creed: “The Apostles’ Creed speaks of Him 
as the Son of God who was conceived by the Holy Spirit and born 
of the Virgin Mary, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate and 
descended into hell, who was raised from the dead and ascended in- 


to heaven, who sits at the right hand of God and will come to judge the | | 


living and the dead.” (p. 9) The next step is a brief interpretation of 
these creedal phrases in terms of Biblical quotations. But access to 
who Jesus really is is not easy, either through the Apostles’ Creed 
or through Biblical quotations. The difficulties of getting an adequate 
picture of Jesus should be pointed out more forcefully. As a theolog- 
ical assertion it seems beautiful to say: “The Cross is the sole 
power by which all the powers of this world will be overcome—and 
it is the power of redeeming love. Jt is the slain Lamb who solves 
the riddle of history.” (p. 31) But what this amounted to histori- 
cally ought to be elaborated more specifically. It is not easy to be- 
lieve in the actual defeat of the man from Nazareth on the cross. 
Thirdly, the nomenclature pertaining to the individual believer. 

It is here that the harshest strictures must be made. “Just as in 
the realm of scientific achievement the greatest discoveries are made 
by scientists working in teams, so are they made by team work in 
this whole realm of Christian thought and understanding.” (p. 64) 
Is this really true of the Christian faith? It smacks more of self- — 
congratulation than fact. The great discoveries of the Christian faith — 
beginning with Jesus and Paul and continued in such men as 
Augustine, Luther and Wesley were not made in team work. Much 
of the ecumenical language is so refined in the accuracy of team 
language that it lacks the vitality of new discovery. That the booklet 
is less prone to the fallacies of theological team language than the 
average ecumenical literature is one of the unusual circumstances of | 
Church history provided by the Spirit of God which prove that God’s — 
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grace still overrules man’s strategy. I hope that many will hear 
a voice saying: Tolle lege! 


The Episcopate and Church Union: An 
Anglican View 


H. P. Sutrivan, History of Religions, The Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


At its sixtieth triennial General Convention held in Detroit in 
September, the Episcopal Church officially accepted the invitation of 
the United Presbyterian Church to join with it in inviting the 
Methodist Church and the United Church of Christ to explore the 
possibility of union. This invitation grew out of a sermon preached 
in San Francisco’s Grace Cathedral last December by Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the United Presbyterian Church, in 
which he proposed the creation of a “reunited church” which would 
be “truly Catholic and truly Reformed.” Bishop James Pike of the 
Episcopal Diocese of California immediately commended this pro- 
posal, and thus it bears the name, the “Blake-Pike Proposal.” 

It should be emphasized that what the Episcopal General Conven- 
tion accepted is not the “Blake-Pike Proposal’? but an invitation re- 
ceived from the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church 
to hold conversations with it and the Methodist and United Churches, 
if the latter two so agree. It came as no real surprise that the 
Episcopal Church accepted the invitation, but it was surprising— 
astounding—that the delegates—bishops and clerical and lay deputies 
—accepted it virtually unanimously and without debate! This is 
significant evidence of the deep concern and earnest willingness on the 
part of all sections of the Episcopal Church to explore the possibility 
of union with its Protestant brethren. It does not mean, however, 
that such union will be quickly or easily realized. Indeed, the 
Church of South India—a “reunited” church such as the Blake-Pike 
Proposal envisions—was the product of twenty-five years of labor 
under the additional pressure of the compelling need to present a 
united witness before a non-Christian society. 

* * * * * * * 


For the Episcopal Church there are certain conditions requisite for 
any union with other non-Roman and non-Orthodox churches, 
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These conditions were set forth in the “Lambeth Quadrilateral,” Y 


a formulation of the Lambeth Conference of the world-wide Anglican 
hierarchy in 1888. The Quadrilateral has been restated at subsequent | 
Lambeth Conferences (held approximately every ten years) and re- | 
affirmed by the General Conventions ef the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (in America), including the one just concluded. In sub- 
stance the Quadrilateral asserts the acceptance of the following as 
“essential to the restoration of unity”: 


The Holy Scriptures as the revealed word of God. 
The Nicene Creed. 

The Sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion. 
The historic episcopate. 


Sat Ne 


It is chiefly around the last point—that of so-called “apostolic 
succession” —that most difficulties will center in the coming con- 
versations. As Dr. Blake correctly observed in his San Francisco 
sermon, “It will be with great reluctance that Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists will accept bishops in the structure of the church.” 
Dr. Blake proposed that the episcopate be accepted by the “re- 
united” church but “without adopting any particular theory of 
historic succession.” This, however, from an Anglican standpoint, 
would be the acceptance of a form without the acceptance of its 
intention. The Anglican view is not—as Dr. Blake’s seems to be— 
that the episcopate is merely a convenient or an especially effective 
form of church polity which may be adopted at any time. Rather, the 
historic episcopate is understood to be the guarantee, along with the 
Scriptures, Creeds, and Sacraments, of the /istoric continuity and 
unity of the Church. Traditionally the bishop in his office exercises, 
as do all ministers of the Church, the continuing apostolic commission 
of pastoral oversight—episcopé—of the people and flock of which 
Christ Jesus is supremely “Shepherd and Bishop.” But for Anglicans 
it is the episcopate alone among the orders of the Ministry with which 
the combined principles of oversight, continuity and unity have been 
historically associated and through which the ministerial commission 
was from an early time transmitted, and uniquely so for more than 
a thousand years. This, however, is only one aspect of the total 
argument for the historic episcopate. The several considerations 
which together constitute the larger argument and upon which “the 
very nature of the office depends” are given in summary form in an 
Anglican formulary produced out of fifteen years of theological 
discussion : 
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1. The Episcopate symbolises and secures in an abiding form the 
apostolic mission and authority within the Church; historically the 
Episcopate became the organ of this mission and authority. 

2. In early times the continuous succession of Bishops in tenure of the 
various Sees were valued because they secured the purity of apostolic 
teaching as against (for example) the danger of the introduction of 
novel and erroneous teaching by means of writings or secret traditions 
falsely ascribed to apostolic authors. No doubt the need for this safeguard 
became less urgent when authoritative formulations of doctrine were 
drawn up and the Canon of Scripture was finally fixed. But it has re- 
mained a function of the Episcopate to guard the Church against erroneous 
teaching. 

3. The Bishop in his official capacity represents the whole Church in and 
to his diocese, and his diocese in and to the Councils of the Church. He 
is thus a living representative of the unity and universality of the Church. 
4. The Bishop in his diocese represents the Good Shepherd; the idea of 
pastoral care is inherent in his office. Both clergy and laity look to him 
as Chief Pastor, and he represents in a special degree the paternal 
quality of pastoral care. 

5. Inasmuch as the unity of the Church is in part secured by an orderly 
method of making new ministers and the Bishop is the proper organ of 
unity and universality, he is the appropriate agent for carrying on through 
ordination the authority of the apostolic mission of the Church. (Doctrine 
in the Church of England, pp. 122-123.) 


The institution of the episcopacy, then, is understood by the Anglican 
Church as the actual historical process by which the commission of 
Christ to the first apostles has been perpetuated in unbroken succes- 
sion and not simply as one form of church government among several 
possible. The Anglican view is, as the classical defender of Anglican 
polity, Richard Hooker, put it, that the episcopacy is “that (govern- 
ment) which best agreeth with the Sacred Scripture.” That is, it is 
that order consonant with the mind of Christ, instituted by the 
apostles for the perpetuation of the sacred Ministry. 

Such an attitude of Anglicans towards the episcopacy does not 
mean that they regard non-episcopal orders or episcopal orders out- 
side the apostolic succession as invalid. The “Lambeth Appeal to 
All Christian People” of 1920 declares, “. . . we thankfully acknowl- 
edge that these ministries have been manifestly blessed and owned 
by the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace.” 

This acknowledgement is, of course, of vital importance for 
negotations between Anglicans and Christians outside the historic 
episcopal succession. It means for the Anglican Church that in the 
creation of a reunited church there need be no repudiation of former 
ministries but, instead, an episcopal “commissioning” by bishops in 
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the historic succession of all ministers (whether already episcopally — 
ordained or not). Such a scheme of unification is that of the new 
Church of Lanka comprised of Anglican, Methodist, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian churches in Ceylon. In the Lanka Plan after the con- 
secration of bishops-elect, all the bishops—the newly consecrated to- 
gether with the bishops in Anglican orders—will receive a commission 
from the uniting churches to function as bishops in the Church of 
Lanka. Then all the ministers will have the hands of the bishops 
laid upon them with the “commissioning” prayer that they may re- 
ceive from God the gift of the Holy Spirit “to endue each according 
to his need with grace and authority for the exercise of the office 
of presbyter in this Church of Lanka within the Church Universal, 
that therein they may all faithfully proclaim the Gospel of Thy 
Kingdom, minister the Word of Thy truth, offer unto Thee spiritual 
gifts and sacrifices, and administer the Sacraments which Thou hast 
ordained.” 

That the Episcopal Church would accept such a unification of the 
Ministry is indicated by its official resolution (in the General Con- 
vention just concluded) to recognize the Church of Lanka, “if organ- 
ized on the basis of the proposed constitution, as a Province of the 
Church Universal, holding the Apostolic Faith, and possessing true 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons.” 


* * * 2k * « * 


What will finally come out of the proposed conversations once 
they are initiated cannot be safely predicted. It is clear, however, 
that the time is ripe for such conversations, more than ever before. 
The virtual unanimity with which the Episcopal Convention accepted 
the Presbyterian invitation is indicative of a renewed spirit of 
“ecumenicity” within the Anglican. Communion. This spirit is 
evidenced by the alacrity with which the Episcopal Church has ex- 
tended to the Church of Lanka promise of recognition and full 
communion and by the concern and support it has expressed for the 
proposed Church of North India, as well as by its extension of full 
communion to the Spanish Reformed Church, the Lusitanian Church 
and the Philippine Independent Church—all at the Convention just 
concluded. 

This renewed ecumenical spirit was given explicit, forceful ex- 
pression in the Pastoral Letter issued by the bishops at the con- 
clusion of the Convention. With a repudiation of provincialism 
and denominational exclusivism the, Episcopal hierarchy declared, 
“Our deepest allegiance is not to the Episcopal Church, not to the 
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Anglican Communion, but to the One Holy Catholic Church.” In 
keeping with that allegiance the bishops ‘called for strong support 
for “what has come to be called the Ecumenical Movement” and 
stated as their duty to “help our people gain a vision of the large- 
ness, the wholeness, and the urgency of the Ecumenical Movement in 
which we are called upon to take our part.” That part “in faith- 
fulness to God” is a “full and responsible share” in the labors of the 
Movement. 

In acknowledging that “Christ’s cause is in many hands besides 
ours’ and that Christ’s Church is far greater than just the Anglican 
_ Communion, the bishops have denounced that denomination-minded- 
ness so detrimental to the work of reunion. Denominations are not 
eternal ; in the actual process of reunion the Anglican communion will 
here and there and finally everywhere cease to be. It was with this 
idea in mind that Archbishop William Temple, a great apostle of 
Christian unity, asserted, “In a certain sense what is required is 
that every existing Christian communion should die in order to rise 
again into something more splendid than itself.” But, Temple wise- 
ly reminds us, the achievement of true unity “. . . points to the 
action of God beyond all that men can ever do, and in the end the 
reunion of the Church will not be something fabricated by us at all; 
it will be the work of God resulting from a deeper devotion in all 
parts of the Church, and all members of all parts of the Church, to the 
One Lord of the Church. It is not through skill in negotiation, but 
through deeper devotion to the Lord Himself, that we may hope in 
the end to be brought into that full unity which corresponds to the 
Unity of God and His purpose for His people.” 


Variety in Theology and Biblical Interpretation 


Hucu Anverson, Biblical Theology, The Church of Scotland. 


Divergent theological and Biblical-hermeneutical attitudes con- 
stitute a serious threat to the unity of the Body of Christ, and help 
in fact to perpetuate divisiveness not only among various branches of 
Christendom in different parts of the world, but within the major 
denominations in certain more localized areas. On the American 
scene, in the “Bible-belt” and elsewhere, battles decided long ago in 
other areas still rage. Residual Fundamentalism continues to fight 
a stout rearguard action against Liberal historical-criticism of the 
Bible. The survival of an outmoded biblicism, wherever it obtains, 
confronts ministers of the Gospel with a very sharp and urgent peda- 
gogical challenge. In such situations the cruciality of seminary training 
in the disciplines of systematic theology, Biblical criticism and Church 
history, calculated to produce genuine open-mindedness towards the 
Truth, ought to become abundantly clear. 

Those who are aware of the acrimony and prejudice that can be. 
engendered in the local church or churches by conflicting hermeneu- 
tical stances, can the more readily gauge the magnitude of the prob- 
lem presented to ecumenicity by radically disparate regional traditions 
in theology and Biblical interpretation across the world. Concerning 
this problem, we can take some heart from the fact that in the last 
decade or so there has been, at any rate on certain levels, increasing 
mutual recognition, among the great historical groupings of Christi- 
anity, of theological and hermeneutical differences. In the ecumeni- 
cal symposium, Biblical Authority for Today (S.C.M. Press, 1951), 
to which leading thinkers of nearly all the major communions con- 
tributed, open acknowledgment of traditional diversities of outlook 
on the Bible and theology was none the less accompanied by the 
common conclusion that the major hermeneutical key for all is “Jesus 
Christ himself, our incarnate, crucified, risen, ascended, reigning 
Lord.” There is encouragement for us also in the way in which, in 
Europe, Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians and Biblical 
scholars have come together recently in the larger learned societies 
for frank interchange and discussion of views. Roman Catholic 
scholars, through their brilliant studies in Qumran, to name only one 
field of special enterprise, have lately been brought closer to their 
Protestant fellow-researchers. The able work of such Catholic 
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Biblical scholars as Pére Benoit can be read with profit by all. 
The awakened Roman interest in contemporary Protestant theology 
is welcome. There come to mind the admirable appraisals of 
Bultmann’s theology by the French Jesuits, R. Marlé and L. Malevez, 
and the recent first full-scale treatment of O. Cullmann’s work by 
Jean Frisque. Cullmann himself has worked with untiring zeal, and 
not without success, to effect a greater rapport between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants on the continent. Altogether a cloud, 
perhaps as yet no bigger than a man’s hand, is on the horizon. There- 
fore, ecumenics, Sursum corda! 

But dissidences remain. What of the disparity between the 
American Liberal tradition in theology and Biblical criticism and the 
modern European revival of Biblical theology, with the neo-orthodox 
trend in “theological exegesis” and the Bultmannian trend in “ex- 
istentialist exegesis”? Here is an area in which the somewhat pain- 
ful tensions that exist demand sympathetic knowledge on both sides 
of the conditioning factors lying behind each tradition. As things are, 
however, there has tended to be repeated misunderstanding or mis- 
representation on either hand. American churchmen, theologians 
and Biblical critics reject European theology as irrational, reactionary, 
unscientific and “dogmatic,” as in the case of Barth, or as a surrender 
to anarchic philosophical theorizing, as in the case of Bultmann. 
Europeans in turn castigate American churchmen and churches for 
their lack of theological interest, their devotion to purely social to- 
getherness, their activism, their effete liberalism. Opposition and 
hostility could certainly be tempered by a more resolute desire for 
reciprocal comprehension of the social-cultural elements operative in 
each situation. 

Regarding the twentieth century break from Liberalism in 
Europe, and antithetically the resilience of Liberalism in America, 
let an eminent American scholar be our spokesman. 


“This difference in our situation rests upon the whole character of our 
cultural and intellectual history. The chief point is that the Christian 
tradition in America was never radically undermined in the eighteenth 
century by the influence of rationalism... The Christian tradition per- 
sisted in our culture in a vital form, nourished both by the Enlightenment 
and by Transcendentalism, without being radically secularized by either. 
Thus the cultural liberalism of the the twentieth century in this country 
was not as vulnerable to attack and criticism whether on the part of 
Marxism, existentialism or neo-orthodoxy as was the case in Europe. 
The liberal theology taught in the leading Protestant seminaries in the 
United States after the First World War was deeply evangelical and not 
rationalistic or positivistic.” (A. N. Wilder, “Biblical Hermeneutic and 
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Berlin, 1954, p. 27). 


The patterns set by such influential thinkers as Bushnell, 
Clarke, Rauschenbusch, the so-called “Chicago School” and others 
will be well known to the reader. 

The course followed by American Biblical criticism in the modern 
period has been shaped largely by another social-cultural facet of 
American life—the empiricism and Aktivismus of the American 
temperament, with its pride and glory in hard facts. This distinctive 
American trait facilitated the spread, among those who espoused the 
Higher Criticism on its advent in America, of the scientific historicism 
already firmly established in Germany. Even since, the majority of 
American Biblical critics have been devoted to a thoroughgoing his- 
torical approach to the Biblical record, and have always tended to sup- 
pose that the possibilities of theology, the kerygma, eschatology, 
Geschichte are exhausted when everything has been accounted for in 
terms of scientific Historie. The recent rebirth of concern with theol- 
ogy in Biblical studies has no doubt made its impact felt on America. 
But even so it has meant little more in this country, with a few 
notable exceptions, than the transference of a rigorously historical 
method to the investigation of theological or religious truths in the 
Bible. In the posthumously published volume on Religion in the Old 
Testament (Harper, New York, 1961), R. H. Pfeiffer views his task 
as that not of the theologian or philosopher, but of the historian, who 
“searches for actual historical reality, not for normative faith and 
doctrine valid for all times.” In view of the dominance of historicism, 
it is not at all surprising that the Barthian type of “theological ex- 
egesis” and Bultmann’s “existentialist exegesis” should find no happy 
hunting ground on the soil of American Biblical criticism. Dr. 
William Sanday, writing in England, once observed that what the 
Germans are talking about today, we shall be talking about twenty 
years from now. From what has been said, it should be evident that 
the time-lag is occasioned not only by geographical distance, but by 
profound social-cultural variations. 

It is not of course merely a matter of cultural differences. Amos 
Wilder is right in holding that we have to leave room for “the 
manner in which the leading of truth and the Holy Spirit operate in 
diverse historical branches of the Church and diverse if related 
societies in modern Christendom.” But in the recognition of this 
very thing there is the ever lurking danger that Biblical critics and 
theologians, American or others, should invoke the Spirit as simply 
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the custodian of their own particular status quo. It is somewhat 
disquieting to find so distinguished an American New Testament 
scholar as Dr. F. C. Grant branding neo-orthodoxy and existential- 
ist theology as nothing but reversions to an obsolete Pietism, and at 
the same time pleading for a reversion of another kind, return to a 
pure historical method, and sighing wistfully : “Where are the liberals 
of yesteryear? They are needed now.” 

There can be no turning the clock back. Truly the men of the 
past spoke wisdom to their time. That wisdom can be a lamp unto 
_ our feet. But we have to speak to our own time, to the now of 
man’s existence. Towards this end we can learn from each other. 
Let the European acquaint himself better with American history 
and tradition. Let the American take note of Europe’s tragic history 
and garner such harvest as he can from the issues raised by European 
theologians. At all events together we stand in this advanced eleventh 
hour of humanity’s pilgrimage, when man hovers on the perilous edge 
of the abyss. This is no day for craven-hearted consolidation and 
retrenchment of our own time-honoured traditions in theology and 
Biblical interpretation. As the regions of the moon are beckoning 
American and Russian astronauts, so God is beckoning us to be 
adventurers of the Word which He has spoken in Jesus Christ. The 
Word moves only one way, toward the future, and the future belongs 
to the Word. So long as the leading churches and churchmen of 
the world remember this, and are not content merely to play for 
theological and hermeneutical safety, they shall face the future to- 
gether in greater amity and concord. 


In Times of ‘Terror 
A Chapel Meditation by Waldo Beach 


The earth mourns and withers, 
the world languishes and withers; 
the heavens languish together with the earth. 
The earth lies polluted under its inhabitants ; 
for they have transgressed the laws, 
violated the statutes, 
broken the everlasting covenant. 
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Therefore a curse devours the earth, 
and its inhabitants suffer for their guilt ; 
therefore the inhabitants of the earth are scorched, 
and few men are left. (Isaiah 24 :4-6) 

Add to this dark, apocalyptic, scary passage from Isaiah a men- 
tion of geiger counters, nuclear testing, fall-out shelters, and you 
would have a remarkably vivid picture of the times of terror into 
which it is not unlikely that we may be moving. Such a prophecy as 
Isaiah foretells may, ironically, seem weird and grotesque to theolo- 
gians who study scripture in the safety of the library, but not at all 
unrealistic to physicists or members of the State Department. 

Something needs to be said, near the opening of this academic year, 
about how we should engage ourselves in theological study under the 
dark shadow of the “pillar of cloud” and amid the encircling gloom. 
What should be the stance, the posture of our souls, as we go about 
our business of study and worship in this community? Two things 
need to be said which may sound like opposite and divided counsel, 
but they are both derived from the single perspective of faith and 
should really be said together. 

The first is that we should confront the full extent of the tragic. 
dilemma of choice in foreign policy, acquire the best knowledge we can 
of the political aspects of the East-West Controversy, and come, 
each of us, to his own settled persuasion of what is the Christian 
thing to do. Our temptation, when we glance at the newspaper, is 
to try to hide from the harsh events. It is all too terrifying to think 
about, or all so complex and far away. There is nothing I can do. 
But theological study cannot be, if taken seriously, an escape from 
responsible encounter with our culture as it hangs on the rim of 
disaster. There is no hiding place in Greek syntax, in systematic 
theology, in every-member canvasses, from the inexorable truth that 
we are moving steadily toward war, toward the kind of war where 
the moral controls over weapons, and the older moral distinctions 
which preserved a relative justice in the pursuit of war, now are 
obliterated, and where the unthinkable horror of nuclear war is now 
thinkable and seriously advanced as an instrument of foreign policy. 

It seems to me that one thing we should be doing, much more 
than we are, is to alert ourselves in full realism to civilization’s peril 
and promise, and to alert the people in our churches. This vocation 
does not mean to catch up on physics, or to become technical experts 
on the facts of foreign affairs. It is the moral vocation to examine in 
the light of Christian faith and ethics what the alternatives of policy 
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are. Surely, there is no purely Christian good in this situation. But 
by the grace of God we are also given a measure of freedom, a narrow 
area of moral maneuver beween two dark gray options. 

Does it come down to this: to choose slavery as the price of peace, 
or to choose war as the price of freedom? Are there less dire 
options in the middle? Can the moral compunctions which cur- 
‘rently keep our nuclear testing below ground, outweigh the military 
considerations which would move them above ground? Is there 
enough humanitarian sensitivity in the American conscience to use 
the threat of nuclear weapons as a deterrent to tyranny, but make 
use only of conventional weapons in actual warfare? What about the 
position of the nuclear pacifist? He may have the right of it with 
a prophetic simplicity beyond the sophistication of pragmatic con- 
siderations. What can we do about Berlin? Or the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations? At what point must we give way 
in negotiations, in obedience to the God over nations, and at what 
point must we stand firm, in obedience to the same God? 

In my student days in seminary in the late thirties, the debate be- 
tween pacifists and interventionists was earnestly joined. We worked 
hard to try to draw the line from Christian ethics to the options of 
national choice. In present times, much more perilous, I would wish 
the same for this seminary community, that we would be shocked out 
of our preoccupation with suburban trivia and shoved out of our 
monastic isolation by the very promptings of the Lord of the nations 
who has given us a precious and dreadful freedom and sets before 
us this day blessing and curse, life and death, and bids us choose. 

There is an opposite demand of our faith which is as incumbent 
upon us as that of involvement. If we become entirely preoccupied 
with these current events and the crisis of the day’s headlines, we 
would soon panic into hysteria. The opposite movement required by 
our faith is that of detachment, isolation, legitimate escape from the 
terror of the moment into history, into the realms of books and study, 
into a seemingly remote pursuit. 

What keeps the moral urgency of the Christian life from panic and 
despair is the kind of calm derived from a transcendent trust. Its 
urgency keeps faith from fatalistic resignation of the one side; confi- 
dence keeps faith from panic on the other. The Christian life is not 
anxious in its urgency, for it is founded on the rock of confidence, an 
eternal rock on which to stand amid swirling waters. Too short- 
sighted a look at current events might prompt us to put theological 
study aside for the interim and be about more important business: 
building bomb shelters, working for civil defense, joining the peace 
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corps or chaplaincy. Yet a more faithful and farsighted look at 
current events should turn us back to the books, deliberately to in- 
sulate ourselves from the tremors of local events, and to be about 
our primary task: our preparation for faithful ministry in the church 
of Jesus Christ. This to be done in the celebration of eternal rites, 
the keeping of ancient altar fires, the hallowing of the name of God. 
This to be done in the learning of eternal wisdom, in the ancient faith 
that perdures through all the disruptions of empire and catastrophes 
of temporal movement. This to be done in acts which reflect the 
eternal compassion in giving the cup of cold water, in binding up 
the wounds of men. 

These are actions of faith done in full sight of impending catastro- 
phe, but done in the quiet confidence that the times are not out of 
His hands Who rules and over-rules the fortunes of men. As we 
sing, “For it is Thou, Lord, Thou Lord only, who makest us to 
dwell in safety.” But the safety of those who dwell in the house of 
the Lord is not, in our day or by the terms of our theology, the safety 
of a bomb shelter, but the safety which can confront terror and live in 
that inward confidence which is the peace of God which passeth under- 
standing. Not safety from catastrophe, but integrity within catastro- 
phe. 

Such a stance of involvement in and detachment from the world 
would be fitting for us to adopt in our theological study. It would 
reflect the kind of trust expressed in the prayer of John Austin, an 
English Divine of the 17th century, in days that seem equally 
parlous: 

“Fix Thou our steps, O Lord, that we stagger not 
at the uneven motions of the world, but go 
steadily on our way, neither censuring our journey 
by the weather we meet nor turning aside for 
anything that befalls us. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 


The Dean’s Desk 


The plain rugged business of the academic year was off to a bustling 
start on September 18 with the influx of entering students: 87 in 
candidacy for the B.D. degree, nine for the M.R.E. and seven for the 
Th.M. Returning Middler and Senior students, together with those 
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continuing in the M.R.E. and Th.M. programs, give a total of 277. 
Students enrolled for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees number 49. Thus 
the Divinity School community for the current fall semester, 1961-62, 
will number 326. 

The over-all enrollment for the fall semester 1960, a year ago, 
was 303; a decade ago, 1951-52, it was 246. Thus, the decade has 
shown an over-all increase of 80 in first semester enrollment. While 
the annual enrollment of the Divinity School has steadily advanced 
for the past 14 years at the rate of approximately ten per year, and 
_ while the total annual enrollment for this year will surpass any 
previous year, it is to be noted that the total enrollment of B.D. 
candidates this fall is 237 as compared with 241 in the fall semester 
1960—a decline of four students. It may well be, therefore, that we 
are beginning to experience the slacking up in ministerial candidates 
which is clearly reflected over the entire country. 

The American Association of Theological Schools reported in 
March a decline of B.D. enrollment for all member institutions of 
5.5%. Explanations for this decline are, at present, various and un- 
certain. 

* * * * * * * 

The Divinity School has begun, as it also looks forward to, a 
strong program of lectures and special events under the leadership of 
Dr. Cleland’s committee on Lectures and Public Events. Dr. W. D. 
Weatherford, Director of the Studies on Appalachian Mountain 
Culture under the Ford Foundation, and veteran Christian leader 
and educator, lectured to students and faculty October 3 and 4 with 
a battery of fact and impressiveness. 

As I write, the Christian Convocation, October 30-November 1, 
will bring to the campus a distinguished roster of churchmen and 
theological leaders including Bishop John Wesley Lord, D.D., 
resident bishop of the Washington Area; Professor Albert C. Out- 
ler, Ph.D., Perkins School of Theology, as Gray Lecturer; Jesse 
H. Zeigler, Ph.D., Associate Director of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, Dayton, Ohio; and our own Professor 
Frank Baker, Ph.D., expert in Wesley studies. The Reverend Mr. 
Leon Russell of Front Street Methodist Church, Burlington, North 
Carolina, will be the second Annual Alumni Lecturer, by selection of 
the Alumni Council. Continuing a new procedure inaugurated last 
year, the evening meal Monday, October 30, will be devoted to Alumni 
class reunions, and a general Alumni Luncheon is scheduled for 
Tuesday, October 31, when I have been asked to discuss projected 
building expansion needs of the Divinity School. 
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On November 4-5, the Dean and faculty of the Divinity School 
will be hosts to a weekend conference on the ministry for Negro pre- 
ministerial students under the sponsorship of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Fellowship Program and its Associate Director, C. Shelby 
Rooks, Ph.D., Princeton, New Jersey. ~Several of the Divinity School 
faculty will participate, as will members of our student body. 

The Divinity School Seminar for South Carolina will convene at 
the Washington Street Methodist Church, Columbia, Monday, No- 
vember 13 at 10:30 a.m. In the absence of Professor Clark, who is on 
sabbatical leave, Professor McMurry S. Richey will be director. The 
topic for this year’s Seminar is “The American Family in Church 
and Society”. We are most happy to have excellent contributions 
and leadership from Dr. Robert F. Winch, Professor of Sociology 
at Northwestern University; Dr. Haskell M. Miller, Professor of 
Social Ethics at Wesley Theological Seminary; and Dr. Claude U. 
Broach, Pastor of St. John’s Baptist Church in Charlotte. The identi- 
cal program is scheduled for Wesley Memorial Methodist Church in 
High Point on January 22-23, 1962, and Jarvis Memorial Methodist 
Church in Greenville on January 25-26, 1962. 

The Divinity School faculty will be guests of the President, Dean, 
and faculty of Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary for dinner 
at the latter institution, November 21, and will participate in discus- 
sion of a paper to be presented by Professor Waldo Beach on the 
nature of Christian community. 

We are especially pleased in the anticipation of the visit of 
Professor David C. Shipley, Ph.D., Professor of Theology at the 
Methodist Theological School in Ohio, who will lecture November 
29, on “The Problem of Time and the Mandate of Hope.” Professor 
Shipley has a notable record as a scholar and teacher, having years 
of service at Garrett and Perkins before accepting his present post 
at the new and exciting Ohio theological school. The latter is being 
guided by our able alumnus and sometime instructor, Dean Van 
Bogard Dunn. 

These are some of the outstanding events of the Fall semester— 
noted, however, with no intention to obscure the even more funda- 
mental work of teaching and learning, worshipping and conversing 
which daily comprises the ceaseless ground-swell of life in the Divini- 
ty School. 


Rosert E. CUSHMAN, Dean 


The Bulletin Board 


Dean Cushman addressed the Lay Academy of Theology of the 
Boston Avenue Methodist Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, October 8, on 
the subject, “A Layman’s Christology”. He attended the inaugura- 
tion ceremony of President Robert Oxnam at Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey, October 12, and the meeting of the Committee 
of Advanced Theological Studies of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, New York City, October 13-14. He was 
preacher in Duke Chapel October 22 and participated in the in- 
auguration of President T. A. Collins of North Carolina Wesleyan 
October 27. He also participated in the Divinity School Seminars for 
the South Carolina Conference, Columbia, South Carolina. 


kok ok Ok x 


Professor Cleland delivered seven commencement addresses, of 
various types, in June. In July he supervised the Clinic in Preaching 
on our own campus, lectured and preached at the Ministers’ Con- 
ference at Princeton Theological Seminary, and delivered a sermon in 
the First Methodist Church of Evanston where our former Dean, Dr. 
Harold Bosley, is the minister. 

In August he was the Conference Preacher at McCormick The- 
ological Seminary, Chicago, where he also chaired a “bullsession” on 
preaching. He occupied pulpits in Chicago and Toronto. 

In October he adressed the Annual Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ, in Kansas City, and was a guest preacher at Davidson 
College. 

In November his pulpit appearances include Hood College, the 
Naval Academy, and the Mercersburg School. 


* OK OK OK OK 


Professor Beach was a seminar leader at a Danforth Campus Com- 
munity Workshop at Colorado Springs, June 19-July 7, and at a 
Christian Action Conference of the Presbyterian Church at Montreat, 
N. C., over Labor Day weekend. For the fall and winter he is 
scheduled for speaking dates at Emory University, Wake Forest 
College, Buckhill Falls in Pennsylvania, and the Duke University 
Chapel. He attended meetings of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education, the Council for Graduate Studies in Religion, 
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the Society for Theological Discussion, and the Board of Trustees 
of Wesleyan University, to which he has recently been elected. 


PPE OE Se Pe 


During the summer Professor Lacy_read a paper on “The Revised 
Hinduism of Radhakrishnan’ at the Week of Work of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education. He also gave six lectures 
on “Religion: Force or Farce?” at the Baptist Student Retreat for 
incoming freshmen of Wake Forest. College. 

In October Professor Lacy delivered a series of seven addresses 
on “The Christian Mission Today” at the annual Florida Conference 
Pastors’ School. He has also contributed four articles on “Missions” 
and related topics for the New Grolier Encyclopedia to be published 
next year. 


* * * KX * 


Professor W. F. Stinespring attended the Triennial Council of 
the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa at Salt Lake City, August 
28-30, representing the Duke chapter, of which he is Secretary. Dr. 
Stinespring’s article, “Eschatology in Chronicles,’ appeared in the 
September, 1961, issue of the Journal of Biblical Literature. He 
presented the course, “How to Read and Study the Bible,” in the 
Christian Workers’ School at Kinston, North Carolina, November 5-7. 

Seok Akane ec 

Professor Hugh Anderson was the preacher at the Erie Annual 
Conference in June and in July delivered five lectures on the Epistle 
of James at the Presbyterian Bible Conference at Massanetta, Virginia. 
In September he gave eight lectures on “Contemporary Trends in 
New Testament Theology’ to the Pastor’s School in Columbia, 
South Carolina, and preached at the opening service of Randolph 
Macon Women’s College at Lynchburg, Virginia. He delivered the 
Finch Lecture at High Point College in November. 


Pee ae ory, Ue 


IN MEMORIAM 
Edmund D. Soper, first dean of the Duke School of 


Religion (1925-1928), died in Evanston, Illinois, on October 
23, 1961, at the age of 85. 


Book Reviews 


The Theology of the Christian Mis- 
sion. Edited by Gerald H. Ander- 
son. McGraw-Hill. 1961. 341 pp. 
$6.50. 


For decades missiology has been 
regarded as a somewhat esoteric field 
in which European scholars have out- 
thought and out-written American 
activists. Missions, if it had any 
academic standing whatever, found 
place only in the periphery of Church 
History and in the so-called “practical 
fields.” That situation is changing. An 
intellectual, as well as political, re- 
surgence of non-Christian religions 
has challenged the Christian Church to 
fresh and relevant apologetics. The 
rediscovery by the Ecumenical Move- 
ment of its missionary roots and its 
missionary purpose—‘‘Mission in Uni- 
ty”’—has laid open new areas of con- 
versation as well as cooperation, and 
leads now to the merger of the World 
Council of Churches and its older part- 
ner, the International Missionary 
Council. Finally, pastors and lay- 
men (like seminary students) are 
gradually learning, to their surprise, 
that even theologians are talking 
about “the theology of the Christian 
mission.” 

The phrase does not imply a new 
or different compartmentalized the- 
ology. Rather it focuses attention on 
certain doctrines, certain interpreta- 
tions and emphases, which have special 
implications for world-wide evange- 
lism. To this field of interest Method- 
ists have made a somewhat unex- 
pected contribution. When the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions began in 1956 
an annual “Theology of Missions Con- 
sultation,’ participants as well as 
the public showed scepticism. Now 
a young Methodist (currently teach- 
ing at Union Theological Seminary, 
Manila, with Elbert Wethington and 
Daniel Arichea from Duke) has 
edited a significant symposium of the- 


ological perspectives on the World 
Mission of the Church. 

To “the Biblical bases” of G. Ernest 
Wright, Cullmann and Barth, Donald 
Miller (of Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond) adds a stimulating chapter on 
Pauline motives. Hogg, Littell, and 
a Roman Catholic offer “historical 
studies.” In the heightened renewal 
of the “Hocking-Kraemer debate” 
Kraemer’s own contribution is less 
helpful than the provocative views of 
A. C. Bouquet, Harold DeWolf, and 
Floyd H. Ross. Writers on “the 
theory of the mission” range from 
Harold Lindsell (a clear, irenic state- 
ment of theological conservatism) to 
Paul Tillich (the lecture analyzed in 
H. R. 24 for the past six years), 
from Max Warren on “Identification” 
to Dillistone on the Holy Spirit. These 
articles are extremely uneven in quali- 
ty, extremely diverse in viewpoint, yet 
they provide a major milestone “fur- 
ther toward a theology of mission.”— 
Creighton Lacy. 


One Great Ground of Hope. Henry P. 
Van Dusen. Westminster. 1961. 205 
pp. $3.95. 


Every new contribution to ecumeni- 
cal conversation deserves a hearing. 
As a relatively late (circa 1937) con- 
vert to “Christian missions and Chris- 
tian unity” (the sub-title of the book), 
Van Dusen writes with enthusiastic 
conviction and with the authority of 
active participation during the last 
twenty-five years. 

It is easy to find minor faults in 
this book. Despite the author’s con- 
fession that he has reproduced passages 
from his World Christianity (1947), 
it is confusing and misleading to find 
statistics and discussions ~ based on 
1934 et seq. under the heading “To- 
day.” After distinguishing carefully 
between interdenominational and non- 
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denominational mission boards, Van 
Dusen applies the terms interchange- 
ably to theological schools abroad (per- 
haps the area in which “non-denomina- 
tional” is least appropriate), and then 
goes on to admit that “there is, I be- 
lieve, no instance of this type of non- 
denominational seminary among the 
younger churches except divinity 
schools attached to Government uni- 
versities” (pp. 71 et supra). The Na- 
tional Council of Churches U.S.A. is 
referred to as “the largest and cer- 
tainly one of the most influential 
member churches of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches” (p. 65, italics mine, 
for it is neither). In speaking of the 
World Council as adolescent at birth 
in 1948 (because of its activity and 
growth during the Second World 
War), the metaphor becomes mon- 
strous: “when the officially appointed 
obstetricians and wet nurses assembled 
at Amsterdam to bring it formally to 
birth, they could find so little in the 
youth that required amputation or 
alteration” (p. 101). 

When it comes, however, to ecu- 
menical statesmanship and vision for 
the future, the President of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, is 
unexcelled. For stimulating discus- 
sions of the need and prospects for 
indigenous theology (pp. 73-82), of 
problems of ecclesiasticism (form and 
spirit), of Christian unity at the local 
level, every pastor should deal with 
this One Great Ground of Hope. 
Readers may not all agree that a 
council of churches comes as near as 
a denomination to representing The 
Church, or that “on the basic issues 
of Christian belief (excepting only 
the doctrine of the church) there are 
no determinative differences between 
denominations” (p. 128). But they 
should face the issues. Almost as valu- 
able as the brief text itself are two ap- 
pendices: a 27-page Chronology of 
Christian Unity, 1795-1960, and the 
Draft Plan for the Integration of the 
World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council, be- 
ing voted upon this month in New 
Delhi—Creighton Lacy. 


Christian Faith and Other Faiths: The 
Christian Dialogue with Other Re- 
ligions. Stephen Neill. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. 241 pp. $4.25. 


World Cultures and World Religions: 
The Coming Dialogue. Hendrik 
Kraemer. Westminster. 1961. 386 pp. 
$6.50. 


These two new volumes are con- 
cerned with a common topic: the 
dialogue between Christianity and 
other world religions. Both are writ- 
ten by internationally known and re- 
spected spokesmen of Christianity, and 
each author is also a leader of the 
“ecumenical movement” within Chris- 


tianity. But the two.discussions are 
distinctly different in purpose and 
method. 


Stephen Neill, former bishop of the 
Anglican diocese of  Tinnevelly 
(India), principal draftsman of the 
United Church of South India, and 
now an officer of the World Council 
of Churches, presents us with a book 
which is not, he declares, “yet another 
introduction to the non-Christian re- 
ligions,’ but “an attempt to under- 
stand them from a Christian stand- 
point.” Neill is emphatic (as is 
Kraemer) that “real dialogue is pos- 
sible only if all the interlocutors are 
committed, resolute and uncompromis- 
ing.” Thus he begins the dialogue with 
a clear, concise statement of his own 
Christian faith from which he intends 
to approach non-Christian religion. 
(It is startling that not once in his 
brief exposition of Christian belief 
does Neill speak of the Holy Spirit or 
the Trinity—an omission which per- 
haps accounts for his inadequate treat- 
ments of the nature of the Church and 
its approach to the other world re- 
ligions. ) 

The body of Bishop Neill’s book is 
a statement of the dialogues between 
Christianity and Judaism, Islam, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, so-called Primi- 
tive Religions, and—extending the 
word “religion” to mean “man’s ulti- 
mate concern for his own life and that 
of others’—Marxism and Existential- 
ism. Each dialogue proceeds general- 


iy with a characterization, historical 
and doctrinal, of the non-Christian 
faith, its assessment (often misunder- 
standing) of Christianity, and Chris- 
tianity’s response. Of the several dis- 
cussions the best are those dealing 
with Judaism, Islam, Marxism, and 
‘Existentialism. The others suffer from 
over-simplification and sometimes fac- 
tual inaccuracies. 
_ For example Bishop Neill presents 
Hinduism almost exclusively in terms 
| of the non-dual absolutism (advaita) 
of the Eighth Century metaphysician 
Shankaracharya. This is both un- 
fortunate and unfair. It would be like 
presenting Thomas Aquinas’ system 
as normative Christian belief. Or to 
describe Buddhism as “arising as a 
protest against the highly refined and 
intellectual Hinduism of the time” (p. 
102) is like saying that Christianity 
arose as a protest against the priestly 
and legalistic Judaism of the time. 
To take another example, it is en- 
tirely incorrect to generalize that 
“primitive man is never free from 
fear” (p. 137). This may be true of 
the New Guinea Aboriginal (whom 
Neill uses as a basis for judgment of 
Primitive Religion), but it is not true 
of the West African native, whose re- 
ligion creates in him “a sense of 
security, expansiveness, and well-be- 
ing.” (M. Herskovits, Dahomey, 
Volume II, p. 298.) 
The many such questionable state- 


ments to be found throughout the book | 


are perhaps due to the very nature of 
Neill’s study. The bishop is not an 
historian of religions and thus ap- 
parently lacks both acquaintance with 
a wide range of materials and an ade- 
quate methodology for dealing with 
the materials he has used. Moreover 
it is doubtful whether it is possible 
within a single book to construct an 
adequate dialogue with even one non- 
Christian faith, let alone seven! In 
this regard, at least, the failings of 
the book serve to show the com- 
plexity and difficulties of the encounter. 

Bishop Neill’s book has its de- 
fects—serious ones—but it also has 
its value. Neill writes fluently, em- 
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pathetically, and at times with keen 
perception about the several religions. 
More importantly he communicates 
well the urgent need for open yet 
“committed” dialogue between the 
world’s religions. Given its limita- 
tions, Christian Faith and Other 
Faiths is a sincere attempt at such 
dialogue, and provides important in- 
sights for the general reader. 

Former professor of the History and 
Phenomenology of Religions at Leiden, 
first Director of the Ecumenical In- 
stitute at Bossey, and presently Fos- 
dick Visiting Professor at Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York, Hendrik 
Kraemer is a highly trained and very 
competent historian of religions. In 
World Cultures and World Religions 
Kraemer considers that encounter be- 
tween cultures and between religions 
made inevitable by the “close and all- 
comprehensive contact” of East and 
West in the past 150 years. Unlike 
Neill, Kraemer does not attempt to 
construct a dialogue between Chris- 
tianity and the non-Christian religions. 
Firstly, he recognizes the impossibility 
of such a task. The systematic de- 
scription of each religion and the out- 
lining of a possible dialogue with it 
would take a whole book, “if one real- 
izes how formidable a task such a de- 
scription is.’ (It is Kraemer’s an- 
nounced intention to undertake this 
task in a future series of studies.) 
Secondly, he does not believe that the 
dialogue has yet taken or is taking 
place. There have been significant con- 
tacts, but they are but “foreshadowings 
of a still approaching meeting, inter- 
penetration and Auseinandersetzung.” 
Thirdly, when the real dialogue does 
come, it will be “not on the level of the 
experts, but on the borderline between 
a certain amount of awareness and in- 
formation and of unawareness and 
ignorance’—that is, on a popular and 
lay level through the exchange of 
cultural forms and by “self-reinter- 
pretations” of the religions affected 
in their confrontation with one an- 
other. Theologians in the seminaries 
will have to include non-Christian re- 
ligions and philosophies in their area of 
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concern, not only for theoretical rea- 
sons, but for the education of pastors, 
simply because lay people, the real 
participants in the dialogue, “. . . turn 
in their perplexity in the first place 
not to the leading Christian thinkers, 
but to their ministers and pastors.” 
There is, therefore, an “imperative 
demand” for “a re-orientation of the 
education of the ministry, a theology of 
religion and religions . . . a new apolo- 
getic of the Christian Faith . . . arising 
out of a sincere and open dialogue with 
the non-Christian religions.” 

Thus, instead of constructing a dia- 
logue, Kraemer presents historical anal- 
yses of the background of the growing 
meeting between the East and West, 
especially in terms of what he calls 
(in chapter headings) “The Cultural 
Response of the East to the Western 
Invasion” as well as in terms of “The 
Western Response to Eastern Cultures 
and Religions” and “The Significance 
of the Political Revolution in Asia 
Since World War II and of the 
Resurgence of the Non-Christian Re- 
ligions.” These analyses provide a 
concrete factual knowledge to which 
Kraemer adds a delineation of the 
fundamental issues behind and im- 
plied in the coming dialogue. Whether 
or not one agrees with all of Kraemer’s 
analyses and statements of issues, there 
is no denying that they are masterful. 

All in all this is a brilliant work 
and probably Kraemer’s most import- 
ant writing since The Christian Mes- 
sage in a Non-Christian World. There 
are some weak spots; like Neill, 
Kraemer makes some unhappy simpli- 
fications (e.g. speaking of Hinduism’s 
“a-cosmistic Monism”). But most- 
ly Kraemer shines in full glory—as, 
for instance, when he demolishes on the 
one hand that fuzzy-minded indiffer- 
entism and on the other that “simplistic 
rationalism and emotionalism” (char- 
acteristic of Toynbee, Radhakrishnan, 
and others) which mask themselves as 
“tolerance” and reject the “arrogance” 
and “fanaticism” of Christianity while 
naively accepting all religions as 
“equal” or fundamentally one. This 
book is a must for the Christian 


theologian, pastor, and layman—H. P. 
Sullivan. 


Monotheism and Western 
Culture. H. Richard Niebuhr. 
~Harper. 1960. 144 pp. $2.75. 


H. Richard Niebuhr, long hailed by 
his Yale students and others as one 
of the most profoundly thoughtful 
theologians today, has written all too 
little. These six brief lectures, with 
four supplementary essays, are still 
too little, but they will start you think- 
ing. Niebuhr defines faith as “the 
attitude and action of confidence in, 
and fidelity to, certain realities as the 
sources of value and the objects of 
loyalty” (note the double edge to 
each step!). Then he proceeds to 
wrestle with man’s perpetual tempta- 
tion to follow many gods (specifically 
religion, politics, and science) instead 
of a single, ultimate object of com- 
mitment and devotion. And he makes 
the reader wrestle too! But, as Jacob 
learned at Peniel, it is only as one 
strives with God and man that one 
earns the blessing.—Creighton Lacy. 


Radical 


Japanese Contributions to Christian 
Theology. Carl Michalson. West- 
minster. 1960. 191 pp. 


This is an extremely interesting in- 
troduction to what is going on theo- 
logically in Japanese Protestant Chris- 
tianity. In 1958 Dr. Carl Michalson 
of Drew University was in Japan as 
a guest of Union Theological Semi- 
nary and Aoyama Gakuin in Tokyo. 
As he lectured to his students, he soon 
became aware of “some very exciting 
positions . . . points of view attributed 
now not to Barth, Brunner and Bult- 
mann, but to exotic names” such as, 
Uchimura, Watanabe, Kumano, Kita- 
mori, Hatano. So Michalson under- 
took the discipline of research into 
these leading sources of contemporary 
theology in Japan. His colleagues and 
students translated basic documents 
for him, and today he is still receiving 
these weekly in New Jersey. 

In this book he has characterized 
the leading motifs of contemporary 


t 


- existence.” 
is the essence of God.” 


Japanese theology. He offers the 


reader enough to capture the reader’s 


fancy and suggest to him some imagi- 
native departures for theological re- 
flection. It is not sufficient to carry the 
reader through. In this respect the 
‘book is frustrating, and the reader 
wishes to put his hand on the trans- 
lations on Michalson’s desk. Yet, 
there is much here to stimulate the 
reader to new reflections—such notions 
as “the pain of God,” or “the time of 


love,’ and the “theology of Church 


Kitamori says that “pain 
By this he 
calls attention to the fact that in God’s 
love of the sinner He is overcoming 
not merely the resistance of sin, but 
His own wrath. It is done not without 


price and pain to God, the price of 


letting His Son die. “God’s relation 
to the sinner involves God either 
in the death of the sinner or in a 
death of his own. The Gospel is the 
announcement that God has chosen to 
love the sinner . . . God embraces the 
object of his wrath, which is the sin- 
ner, by conquering his wrath. That is 
his pain.” (Michalson, p. 78) Thus 
Kitamori does justice with a unique 
concept of the pain of God to motifs 
preserved in satisfaction theories of the 
atonement. This example is cited to 
illustrate the interesting and imagi- 
native quality of Japanese theology. 
And, as one already acquainted with 
the author would expect, Michalson 
has managed to match the style of this 


theology with the style of his pre-~ 


sentation.—Robert T. Osborn. 


God’s Mission—and Ours. Eugene L. 
Smith. Abingdon. 1961. 169 pp. 
$3.25. 


Those who have heard sermons or 
lectures by the General Secretary of 
the Methodist Division of World Mis- 
sions will need no encouragement to 
read this book. “Gene” Smith’s mas- 
terful comprehension of the world in 
which we live, and God’s mission— 
and ours—to that world, produces a 
rich blend of information and inspira- 
tion. Chapter III, “Death and Life in 
the Christian Church,” offers a pro- 


‘courage, and love. 
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vocative, if too neatly balanced, com- 
parison between “the only two mas- 
sive, post-Christian ideologies: Islam 
and Communism,” and the Church 
which they challenge. The other chap- 
ter titles speak for themselves: “You 
Can’t Export What You Don’t Have,” 
“The Triune God and the Christian 
Mission,” “The Universal Christ and 
Our Conflicting Cultures,” and “Why 
Not Tell the Whole Truth?” The last 
also has a double blade: a frank facing 
of problems and handicaps within the 
Church and the missionary movement 
itself, and a piercing inquiry as to why 
Christians are so indifferent to sharing 
the Good News they claim, the whole 
gospel for the whole man in the whole 
world. Only one thing surpasses the 
reading of this book for lifting up the 
mission of the Church—and that is to 
have the writer say it to us face-to- 
face—Creighton Lacy. 


Freedom of the Pulpit. Lee C. Moore- 
head. Abingdon. 1961. 94 pp. $2. 


Are we puzzled about the problem of 
our freedom in the pulpit, freedom 
from what and freedom for what? 
This little book is a good primer (in 
two senses) in helping us come to 
some conclusions about what we may, 
can, should (and should not) do, as 
we preach. The chapters read like 
independent essays rather than as an 
organized and developing argument. 
Yet there is a thread to string his 
beads. Moorehead has suffered from 
the pulpit which conforms to this 
world and tries to find what it is that 
has validly, and invalidly, limited free- 
dom of utterance. He recognizes three 
prerequisites to freedom: knowledge, 
He finds freedom 
most clearly exemplified in the man 
who is completely God’s willing serv- 
ant because he is His grateful son. He 
points out that the congregation has 
a great part to play in granting free- 
dom to the pulpit. Two matters leave 
me puzzled. Is freedom really care- 
fully analyzed and defined? Are the 
prophets and our Lord the norms for 
the ordinary minister in the average 
pulpit? But read it for yourself; it 
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is always interesting—James T. Cle- 
land. 


Making the Ministry Relevant. Edited 
by Hans Hofmann. Scribner’s. 1960. 
169 pp. $3.50. 


Hans Hofmann, with resourceful 
wisdom, seeks here to implement his 
assumption that “the future and 
significance of American culture de- 
pends at least partly upon whether the 
Judeo-Christian tradition brings into 
play its significant vision of the place 
and function of the human being in our 
world” (xvi). He selects six experts 
to aid and abet him. 

Paul Tillich believes in the relevance 
of the ministry in our time, provided 
it understands its theological founda- 
tion. With lucid logic and mounting 
effect, he shatters the various forms of 
pseudo-relevance and, ignoring the fun- 
damentalist urge for preservation and 
the liberal love of adaptation, pleads 
for a courageous pondering and re- 
statement of the creedal faith which 
will give meaning to the eternal veri- 
ties in particular situations. Reinhold 
Niebuhr takes up the tale, convinced 
that in Christ is the “final key for the 
understanding of life and for its ful- 
fillment” (39), and devastates the read- 
er with a revelation of one’s ignorance 
in two areas: the human self as in- 
dividual and the problems of the hu- 
man community. Samuel Miller dis- 
cusses psychodynamics and the impli- 
cation of depth psychology, with this 
arresting conclusion: “The rational 
is forever increasing the fragmenta- 
tion of culture; only the symbolic will 
unite us” (67). Why is it easier for 
man to accept the Oedipus myth than 
the Eden myth? Kenneth E. Apple, 
with simplicity and patience and good 
will, deals with the collaboration of the 
pastor and the psychiatrist and con- 
cludes with the flat statement that 
“a brief working knowledge of psy- 
chiatry is indispensable to the clergy- 
man” (97). Seward Hiltner asserts 
that “there can be no non-counselling 
pastors” (102). “The fact, and the 
consolation, of the matter is that most 
pastoral counselling is done by pastors 


who are imperfect and by grace have | 
some inkling of this state of affairs” © 
(124). He helps us to do a better job | 
with an inevitability. Reuel Howe, | 
who is struggling with in-service | 
training for parish ministers, is un- 
happy about the way seminaries are | 
run: “It is generally accepted among | 
students of education that theological | 
education has progressed less than any | 
other branch of education” (137). | 
The result is too often dissatisfied, 
inadequate, restless clergy, 
home-life is full of tragedy. He makes © 
suggestions for improvement that | 
theological faculties and 
clergymen might well read with reflec- 
tion, if not with profit. 
What has Hans Hofmann been try- 
ing to do with this volume? Maybe he 
tells us in one sentence: “Theological 
education must center in and be justi- 
fied by a pastoral theology which re- 
presents the challenge of contemporary 
life to religious tradition” (15). He 
has sought, not unavailingly, to per- 
suade his six experts to combine their 
knowledge and wisdom to discuss a 
possible pastoral theology. But what 
one pastor is going to encompass and 
implement all this?—James T. Cleland. 
(This review was also printed in the 
March, 1961 issue of The Westminster 
Bookman.) 


History of Religion in the United 
States. Clifton E. Olmstead. Prent- 
ice-Hall. 1960. xii, 628 pp. $7.50. 


Professor Olmstead writes that he 
undertook this work in an effort to 
bring together the results of mature 
scholarship in the study of American 
religious history and to make that 
data “available in a relatively com- 
prehensive yet concise one-volume 
survey” which would tell the story of 
America’s religion from the colonial 
days to the present. To a great meas- 
ure he has realized his announced goal. 

Comprehensive the study certainly 
is. It begins with the European heri- 
tage and traces the chronicle of men 
and movements down to a situation 
contemporary enough to consider the 
Russian leviathan in an atomic age. 


whose | 


ordained ° 


Along with the titans who play their 
significant roles in the drama there 
appear a number of lesser-known 
characters, such as Hosea Ballou, 
Margaret Fuller, and Guy Ballard, 
whose impact, though definitely rec- 
ognizable in the American scene, is 
‘often omitted in the rehearsal of the 
events. Indeed, the wealth of mosaic 
detail tends at times to obscure the 
/main pattern; yet the reader who 
takes notice of the scheme, clearly in- 
' dicated in the chapter headings, will 
not miss the progress and direction of 
the author’s thought, nor will he 
doubt the author’s competence. Olm- 
stead develops the story of religion in 
relation to political, economic, social, 
and intellectual history, so that voices 
do not echo nor events occur in a 
vacuum: the Second Awakening ex- 
presses, in part, a revulsion of all 
things French resulting from Ameri- 
can indignation over the Reign of 
Terror; the perverted statements of 
Christian theology during the tragic 
years of the mid-nineteenth century are 
outgrowths of environmental stimuli 
as well as spiritual conviction; the 
vitality of cults in America reflects 
despair born of the appearance of the 
slum as an urban phenomenon; a rec- 
ord of the transition from Victorian 
morals includes reference to Elmer 
Gantry and the Teapot Dome scandal. 
Here is interplay of cultural forces 


both upon and through ecclesiastical 


institutions. 

So concise a volume as this neces- 
sarily demands brief notices and dis- 
tilled generalizations, which inevitably 
frustrate certain readers, and the ac- 
cepted limits of the work prohibit the 
reproduction of original documents in 
entirety, or even extended quotations 
from them. Horace Bushnell is richer 
in content and more subtly significant 
in his effect upon American thought 
than the mention of him in this book 
suggests. Perhaps even less satis- 
factory, or possible—as the author ad- 
mits—is synoptic treatment of Tillich. 
These, however, are minor cavils in a 
work which, given its delimited task, 
could not escape some deficiency. The 
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volume is a good introduction to the 
field; and the annotated bibliography 
and splendid index enhance its value 
as an excellent reference. Students of 
religion in America are indebted to 
Clifton Olmstead for his faithful work. 
—Stuart C. Henry. 


Focus on Infinity: A Life of Phillips 
Brooks. Raymond W. Albright. 
Macmillan. 1961. xiv, 464 pp. $4.95. 


The present study of Phillips Brooks 
is the first non-contemporary biogra- 
phy of one of the most celebrated 
clergymen in the annals of the Ameri- 
can pulpit. Remembered chiefly as 
the author of “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” he was in his time the 
distinguished rector of Trinity Church 
in his native city of Boston, where he 
was honored as first son and ac- 
claimed by many outside his own com- 
munion.- Professor Albright tells in 
unhurried style of Brooks’ days at 
Harvard (where his performance was 
spotty), a brief (and disastrous) career 
as school teacher, the decision (some- 
what reluctant) to enter the ministry, 
and the subsequently steady movement 
toward eminence. He writes with ap- 
preciation for his subject, which be- 
comes the biographer, and with care- 
ful documentation, which graces the 
scholar. The work, however, though 
less detailed and considerably less 
adulatory than Alexander V. G. Allen’s 


two-volume study of the famous 
preacher, differs from the earlier 
evaluation only in degree. Albright 


offers a product of diligent research, 
but it is essentially a tribute. There 
is an air of destiny which informs this 
record of an exceptional candidate who 
went directly from Virginia Theolog- 
ical Seminary to Holy Trinity Church 
in Philadelphia, and thence returned to 
Boston, where he remained a celebrated 
parish priest for more than a genera- 
tion before his elevation to the episco- 
pate. 

Beyond question Brooks was, as 
he appears in this volume, a winsome 
man of great heart. His appeal was 
direct and personal, not theological. 
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He was a preacher whom many re- 
ceived as a prophet. The thesis of his 
1877 Yale lectures on preaching illus- 
trates his effectiveness as pulpiteer: 
“The sermon is truth and man together. 
It is truth brought through man.” In 
his case this was a potent combination, 
for the truth as he saw it was often 
identical with the accepted values of 
his environment. From the advantage 
of the present perspective Brooks 
stands as both exponent and captive 
of the society to which he ministered, 
even though his ministry was faithful 
and unselfish. He labored in a situa- 
tion where it was proper to be opposed 
to slavery and in favor of Lincoln, 
yet, oddly, he found “the poor old 
confederacy . .. too utterly wicked... 
to have any tears to shed over it.” 
Again, he discovered no. problems 
unique to the working man’s situation 
for which religion had a special word. 
Brooks’ sympathy was engaged by en- 
counter rather than by imagination. 

Professor Albright’s work affords 
a fresh sight of a vanished type. Per- 
haps it offers by implication a partial 
explanation of why the present age 
asks another mentor.—Stuart  C. 
Henry. 


Methodism and Society in the Twen- 
tieth Century. Walter G. Muelder. 
Abingdon. 1961. 446 pp. $6.50. 


This is the second of a four-volume 
study on “Methodism and Society” 
directed by the Boston University 
School of Theology under the general 
editorship of the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations of The Methodist 
Church. This study by the Dean and 
Professor of Social Ethics at Boston 
is designed to cover the first half of 
the twentieth century, “stressing not 
theological doctrines but social norms, 
ideals, pronouncements, program, and 
types of action.” 

Part I, comprising roughly three- 
fourths of the volume, is devoted to a 
historical survey of social action in 
and by the Methodist Church from the 
turn of the century onwards. Dr. 
Muelder’s design is to show the pro- 


gressive development, from the incep-— 


tion of the social creed in 1908, of a | 


heightened consciousness within Meth- 
odism of its responsibility to witness 
in the area of social concerns. Pursu- 
inga chronological division, the book 
details in historical perspective the 
problems of war and peace, temperance 
and prohibition, racial and civil liber- 
ties, industrial and economic relations, 
together with a myriad of more in- 
cidental occasions in the life of twen- 
tieth century Methodist social con- 
sciousness. 

Part II of the present volume is 
concerned to delineate the organi- 
zational structure of the Methodist 
Church and to show the relevance of its 
several boards and agencies to the 
church’s mission in the area of social 
witness. It is also in this section that 
the role of the Methodist educational 
system is considered. The third part 
of the book gives the official pronounce- 
ments of the Church on major social 
questions. The “representative” sample 
of 5,020 Methodists obtained in the 
MESTA inquiry is included in this 
third section in an attempt to show 
the relationship between official church 
pronouncements and the actual current 
viewpoints held by Methodists in the 
United States. To this point, the 
volume is a study in religious sociology 
and mainly concerned with a descrip- 
tive analysis of the coincidence between 
historical occurrence and religious pro- 
nouncement. } 

In the final section of the book, less 
than thirty-five pages are devoted to 
a critical reflection on the perspectives 
in social ethics which currently con- 
front the Church. Here Dr. Muelder 
undertakes a brief statement on the re- 
lationship of the faith to culture and 
hopefully re-affirms that “Methodism’s 
faith requires total social salvation.” 
In the earlier sections of the book the 
author hints that social pathology has 
not only been challenged by, but is also 
reflected in the Methodist Church. In 
the final section, with candor and dis- 
cernment, he discusses the institutional 
moral diseases that plague the church’s 
attempt to witness effectively in this 


sphere of moral action. The answer to 
the problem of the church relating 
itself meaningfully and with integrity 
to its society is, according to Dr. 
Muelder, threefold: an honest aware- 
ness of the church’s dilemma as being 
in tension between the present social 
order and the transcendent norm of 
the Kingdom of God, together with an 
abundant charismatic leadership and 
an effective autonomy for the church 
in its relationship to secular institu- 
tions. The author challenges the 
church to change its own form of life 
and policies of operation to exclude the 
contradictions between its profession 
and its practice. Finally, it is his 
insistence that the clergy and laity to- 
gether must work toward a more 
adequate understanding of the ministry 
of the laity. 

The normative stance of this volume 
is, by acknowledgement, that of the 
social sciences. It has been left to 
volume three of the series to deal 
specifically with the relation of theolo- 
gy to Methodist social action. This 
book, therefore, is a valuable guide 
particularly to those who have his- 
torical interest in the problem of the 
church and society. Because of the 
wealth of its historical data, this 
volume is a very helpful index to the 
relation between the Methodist Church 
and American culture in the first half 
of the twentieth century—Harmon L. 
Smith. 


A Faith of Our Own. Austin Farrer. 
World Publishing Company. 1960. 
219 pp. $3.75. 


This is a book of homilies in the 
modern vein by the Dean of Oxford's 
Magdalen College. It is a delight- 
ful collection of 30 brief discourses 
with such titles as “The Charms of 
Unbelief’, “Christ's Atoning Death”, 
“Christman”, “Sabbath and Sunday”, 
“Christ is God’, and ‘“Marlowe’s 
Faustus”. These little essays are 
charming, disturbing and thought-pro- 
voking. The busy pastor of a con- 
gregation will find them useful for 
personal devotional reading, suitable 
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also for reading to a group, full of 
fresh approaches to stale subjects, or 
suggestive of ways to present difficult 
theological subjects. 

It soon becomes obvious that they 
are not addressed to someone else, but 
are really meant for me. If I ama 
preacher, they have much to say to me. 
If I am a professor, their devotional 
tone stresses that I teach a holy sub- 
ject and calls me back to the Biblical 
grounds of faith. Perhaps the greatest 
single need in the Church today is to 
develop afresh the ancient language of 
faith in order that we Christians can 
converse intelligently about the mean- 
ing of our existence under God. It is 
to this need that this book ministers 
with a style and content that will bear 
rereading again and again—David G. 
Bradley. 


Ethics and the Gospel. T. W. Man- 
son. Scribner’s. 1961. 109 pp. $2.75. 


This book is in many ways typical of 
T. W. Manson’s work. There is the 
usual reward of rich insight and mature 
observation about Biblical passages; 
there is commentary which incites 
serious rethinking of many familiar 
interpretations and enhances the mean- 
ing of many individual teachings ; there 
is an impressive fairness in dealing with 
Jewish ethical principles—which crea- 
tively establishes the foundation of 
New Testament teaching within its 
context. From the standpoint of con- 
cise rendition of major Biblical themes 
of ethical consequence the book is most 
valuable. 

Nevertheless, there is some cause for 
dissatisfaction. The primary problem 
is the highly selective nature of the 
discussion. Manson makes a great 
point of Biblical ethics being a com- 
munity ethics. But the Christian com- 
munity, he believes, the New Testa- 
ment understands to be a separated 
group which attempts to fashion its life 
in isolation from existing society. Thus 
the ethic remains an in-group manner 
of living with only “acts of kindness” 
being suggested as a means of general 
expression. The book does not ade- 
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quately follow through the New Testa- 
ment struggle with the problems of 
the relation of the church to the state 
or the influence of the Christian com- 
munity upon the existing social order. 
Curiously, though the author deals 
with the first several chapters of Acts, 
he arbitrarily stops before dealing 
with Paul or the post-Pauline socio- 
ethical problems. 

Perhaps the most seriously neglected 
problem is that of the content of 
Christian ethical decision. Theoreti- 
cally Manson delineates the factors 
which must be taken into account for 
ethical decision (p. 66), but I feel 
a definite ineptness when the author 
attempts to provide practical help. 
He speaks for the use of imagination 
in the application of the Law and 
Prophets as embodied in Jesus Christ 
—hbut there is too little struggle to 
secure a viable context for decision. 
In the end one knows the Law is im- 
portant, but not exactly how im- 
portant. He knows the prophets have 
insights, but not precisely what their 
character is (there is a strange neglect 
of the prophetic tradition thoughout 
this discussion). He knows that the 
“springs of revelation” are not dried 
up, but no discussion of the mode of 
its reception or how that revelation 
is to be applied is proffered. 

In spite of these strictures, how- 
ever, this is a valuable book for the dis- 
cerning of some of the basic teachings 
and the placing of proper emphases in 
the main body of Biblical ethical teach- 
ing. If one is searching for these 
things, the book is recommended.— 
Thomas A. Langford. 


Christian Ethics and the Sit-In. Paul 
Ramsey. Association Press. 1961. 
128 pp. $2.50. 


Let not this simple title, the timely 
concern, or the brevity mislead you. 
Ramsey has produced a deep and pene- 
trating analysis of the ethics of prop- 
erty, legal justice, and Christian con- 
science. Unfortunately there is more 
truth than jest in the author’s own 
admonition: “Let the reader be en- 


couraged if the foregoing seems ob- | 
scure enough to be theologically pro- 
found.” Despite an over-emphasis (for 
this reviewer) on private property and _ 
law and order as divinely ordained and 
thus inherently moral, Ramsey supports 
primary but not secondary boycotts. 
Where else he lands the reader must 
assay, and thoughtful Christians dare 
not avoid the issues. But they should 
realize in advance that this is an 
ethical treatise, not a polemical tract 
“for the living of these days.”— 
Creighton Lacy. 


God’s Colony in Man's World. George 
W. Webber. Abingdon. 1960. 140 
pp. $2.75: 


If our model is the prosperous, edu- 
cated, top-bracket church, this may 
prove a disturbing, humbling, withal 
exciting book. So testify some of our 
students. Most of us have heard of 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish, 
that extraordinary inner-city mission 
where 215,000 people overflow a 
square mile. What we may not have 
heard—besides the fuller story of that 
ministry here told by one of its par- 
ticipants from the beginning—is what 
this experience discloses as to the life 
and mission of the Church. 

That disclosure emerges from the 
testing and rethinking of gospel and 
Church in the face of typical urban 
problems in their extremes—deperson- 
alization, racialism, delinquency, 
schooling, housing, family breakdown, 
meaningless work. The outcome is 
not a palatable message or an easy 
task for our acculturated, divided 
church, But the reader may find this 
Christian frontier movement pointing 
to what the Church is meant to be: 
God’s saving colony in the world, with 
a new reality of worship and komoma, 
and a threefold task of witness, of 
service, of proclamation. If this 
sounds trite, measure our conventional 
church life by this quality of shared 
service and evangelism. And the laity 
looms large in such a mission: the 
preacher is not so much a Mickey 
Mantle hitting the home runs as a 


Casey Stengel managing the whole 
playing team! Especially significant 
are the patterns of disciplined Chris- 
tian life for both ministry and laity 
which give integrity to this revivified 
church—McMurry S. Richey. 


Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of 


Foreign Policy. Kenneth W. 
Thompson. Duke University Press. 
1959. 148 pp. $3.50. 


_ In an age when “diplomacy has 
for the first time in history become 
the business of all the people,” Chris- 
tians have an added responsibility to 
understand both the relevance and the 
irrelevance of their faith. Too often 
we find “Christian ethics” in our pul- 
pits (or in our Bibles) and “dilemmas 
of foreign policy” in our daily news- 
papers, but “never the twain shall 
meet.” 

Kenneth Thompson, Associate Di- 
rector for Social Sciences at the 
Rockefeller Foundation, belongs to 
the growing “school” of moral and 
political realists. This means that he 
actually focuses on “foreign policy and 
the dilemmas of Christian ethics.” 
And rightly so! Too many of us 
preachers and teachers fail to dis- 
tinguish between morality and moral- 
ism in practical affairs, between right- 
eous faith in the Ruler of history and 
self-righteous faith in our nation or 
race. Thompson probes with in- 
escapable conviction into the “limita- 
tions of the Judaeo-Christian perspec- 
tive.” Unlike some of his colleagues, 
he does not leave us in complete help- 
lessness, though his “relevant norms 
for the Cold War” occupy just five 
pages. 

Those who heard these original lec- 
tures given at Duke in March, 1959, 
under the Lilly Endowment Research 
Program in Christianity and Politics, 
will find them fuller, smoother, and 
more appealing withal. The case for 
ethical realism in foreign affairs has 
never been put more effectively in 
_ such limited space. (But the pointed 
and repeated designation of a man 
with four earned doctorates, including 
medicine, as “Mr. Schweitzer” seems 
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a petty method to belittle and dis- 
parage an ethical position with which 


“Lord Russell,” “Professor Morgen- 
thau,” just “Niebuhr,” and “Dr. 
Thompson” disagree.) — Creighton 
Lacy. 


Marxism: The View from America. 
Clinton Rossiter. Harcourt, Brace. 
1960. 338 pp. $6.75. 


Clinton Rossiter, Professor of 
American Institutions at Cornell, is 
general editor of the Fund for the 
Republic Series on Communism in 
American Life. His own contribu- 
tion (one of the best of recent studies 
in this field) represents a _ clear, 
thoughtful appraisal of Marxist 
thought “from the vantage point of 
American democracy.” The approach 
is Clinical, even surgical: a neatly 
scrubbed, systematically prepared, pre- 
cisely outlined, impersonal detachment. 
Obviously such a treatment lacks the 
vital, human involvement of ex-Com- 
munist “confessions” (The God That 
Failed, I Believed, Witness, The Naked 
God) or of first-hand observation 
(Price: Marx Meets Christ; West: 
Communism and the Theologians). 
To compensate, Rossiter offers schol- 
arly objectivity and wide experience in 
analyzing American concepts of man 
and society, from which to make per- 
tinent comparisons. The “Christian” 
reader will find minimal references to 


_religion in either the democratic or 


the communist way of life. Yet it will 
do us good to see “the American 
temper” as well as “the Marxist tem- 
per” vivisected with a trenchant hu- 
manistic scalpel—Creighton Lacy. 


The Small Church and Christian Edu- 
cation. Rachel Swann Adams. West- 
minster. 1961. 75 pp. $1. 


Written in simple, clear and concise 
language for laymen as well as minis- 
ters, this small book is a worthy addi- 
tion to “help those responsible for the 
Christian Education program in the 
small church (100 members or less) 
to see anew the many opportunities 
for effective Christian nurture of its 
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members.” All too few administrators, 
ministers and members will admit that 
“the small church can be as dynamic as 
a large one, for it is not the size that 
counts but the quality of its’ disciple- 
ship.” 

Few, if any, of the ideas presented 
by the author are startlingly new. 
However. the book can be refreshing 
and encouraging to leaders of small 
congregations which are beset by in- 
feriority complexes and defeatist at- 
titudes. Small churches will continue 
to be plentiful in number; therefore, 
it is well to have an interpretation of 
the Church’s program in terms of the 
small group. Though the presentation 
is couched in a denominational (Pres- 
byterian) setting, the author presents 
policies and procedures applicable in 
any local church. Throughout, the 
author insists that the basic principle 
is “that a program of Christian nurture 
must be worked out in each particular 
church, taking into account the char- 
acter and needs of its members, the 
place of the church in the community, 
its tradition and heritage, and its re- 
sources and opportunities.” 

It is more than a “know-how” book 
dealing with age divisions, selection 
of material, leadership recruitment and 
training, equipment, finances, program 
planning and administration of one- 
room churches; it insists that any pro- 
gram of Christian education “cannot be 
judged effective or otherwise except as 
it affects persons where they live.” 
The problems of the small church are 
faced realistically, but even more posi- 
tively its possibilities are presented! 
“Many things taken at first glance as 
problems will prove to be blessings. 
Many of the features that the large 
congregation strives for and creates 
artificially are built in naturally in the 
small church.’—M. Wilson Nesbitt. 


The Pastor and Vocational Counseling. 
Charles F. Kemp. Bethany. 1961. 190 
pp. 

Among other things The Pastor and 

Vocational Counseling reminds us that 

“the children of this world are con- 


siderably more shrewd in dealing with 
their contemporaries than the children ~ 
of light,” to quote, not Dr. Kemp, but — 
Luke 16:8. The vocational guidance — 
movement, while demonstrating no — 
distinctive Christian motivation, has — 
made real progress in guiding youth in I. " 
the choice of vocations because it has’ | 
employed psychological testing, modern " 
counseling techniques and an under- 
standing of work opportunities. The — 
Church, on the other hand, has had ~ 
religious motivation but little skill, 

Gustaf Wingren has interpreted 
Luther’s doctrine of vocation to mean 
that every man should recognize his — 
labor as vocation, especially the Chris- 
tain. To die with Christ is to live © 
again with Him, and the new life we 
live is not our own creation or posses- _ 
sion but a trust, a stewardship. The be- 
liever sees his life as having a transcen- 
dent meaning which can be translated - 
in terms of daily living as divine ~ 
vocation. ‘To be sure, Luther was not — 
concerned with vocational counseling, | 
but neither is Dr. Kemp concerned 
with Luther’s doctrine, alas! Never- 
theless, the Church’s concern for voca- 
tion springs from these theological | 
considerations, as well as the less the- 
logical ones listed by Dr. Kemp. 

The Church has ample reason to | 
practice vocational guidance and has © 
done so, but it has failed to utilize 
the scientific aids available to the’ 


century and consequently has not bee 
as effective as secular counseling 
agencies. : 
should acquaint themselves with 
nature and methods of modern voca- 


i 


tional guidance in order to do mor 


already in an unlearned and uns 
way. As pastors, we make fumbl: 
forays into the area of vocat! 
guidance, accomplishing much go 
to be sure, but how much 
good might be wrought if “the chil 
dren of light” were as shrewd as 
“the children of this world”.—O. Ke 

Ingram. 


